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The Tortures of Literary Creation 


HOUSANDS of books are published 
every year. Multitudinous titles, va- 
rious authors and divers subjects are 

presented to the public. They represent 
the thoughts, dreams and aspirations of 
mankind. 

Alas, what sadness underlies the fate of 
most books. As you stroll by any book- 
stall you can see row after row of volumes 
that have passed the zenith of their hey- 
day only too quickly. Like exhausted 
slaves, they stand on the block, ready to 
become the property of anyone willing to 
part with the small sum necessary for their 
purchase. Yet, when these books first saw 
the light of day their future appeared so 
promising: at least, to their authors. 

Few persons have ever stopped to re- 
flect on the labor and pain that go into 
the writing of a book. An author sweats, 
suffers, agonizes and sometimes goes half 
insane before his brain-child is born, only, 
in the overwhelming number of cases, to 
see it live for a fleeting moment and then 
find its way into the confines of second- 
hand book shelves. There it is often of- 
fered for a sum we usually pay for a cheap 
cigaf.... 

But, you say, who asks the author to 
write his book? Ah, but that question 
displays a lamentable lack of knewledge 
regarding the psychology of authors. 

An author must write, just as a bird 
must fly and a fish must swim. He, poor 
devil, can’t help it. He may be engaged 
in the most harmless of tasks, such as 
taking care of the neighbor's infant or 
playing the radio, when the muse comes 
on without any warning. 

Suddenly, a shiver passes over him. He 
stands still. . . . His eyes take on a 
strange and wierd fire. . . . His mouth 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


opens as though he were about to make 

some prophetic announcement, but not a 

sound escapes his lips. . . . He is petrified. 
What has happened? 


The author has an inspiration! 

ND right here is where all the 
A trouble begins. Though many as- 
pirants to literary fame have these in- 
spirational visitations, few are able to do 
justice to them. The author, glowing with 
zeal and enthusiasm, dashes off his story. 
He writes and writes. His eyes are now 
fixed. . . . His pulse beats rapidly, as 
though he were in the clutches of some 
deadly fever. . . . He breathes hard and 
fast. . . . He is conscious of nothing ex- 
cept the paper in front of him upon which 
his tale is taking definite shape. After 
spending an amount of energy sufficient 
to lift an apartment house, he finishes 
his first draft. 

Satisfied and feeling that he has at last 
created a ‘‘master-piece”” he now descends 





RUBAIYAT TO THE MAGAZINE EDITOR 
By GEORGE KEEFER 


Y Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all my Gaiety nor Wit 
Can lure you to accept but half a Line, 

Nor all my Tears exhort a Cent for it. 


Come, loosen up, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Indifference fling: 
My bird of Hope has but a little way 

To flutter—if you send back Everything. 


Ah Jove! Could you and I with Hell conspire 
To grasp that sorry Magazine entire, 

Would we not scatter it in bits, and then 
Rewrite it nearer to our Hearts’ Desire! 


Thy Book of Verses underneath the Slough, 
A Joke of mine in print instead—and Thou 
Beneath me rotting in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


Ah, make the most of what I yet may send, 
Before I too into the Dust descend; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Pen, sans Ink, sans Postage, and—sans 
End! ; 


once more to the level of ordinary mortals. 
But—only for a brief period. 

An author, if he is worthy of his salt, 
is a meticulous sort of fellow. He is sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the creation 
of phrases so rhetorically perfect, so bal- 
anced, and of such delicate musical cad- 
ence that the reader will be compelled to 
exclaim: ‘How beautifully he writes. He 
must be a brilliant man.” 

Craftsmanship in writing, however, re- 
quires the most painstaking labor, infinite 
patience and close attention to a host of 
prosaic details. The author picks up his 
precious manuscript and proceeds to read 
it. For three pages it sails along smoothly, 
but, on the fourth page, without any 
rhyme or reason, the story suddenly weak- 
ens and completely peters out. He frowns 
and bites his lower lip viciously. . . . 
Needs revision, he says to himself. 

In the torturing process of revision, the 
author usually discovers a few dozen er- 
rors of fact, a number of encroachments 
on the fine points of style, some maltreat- 
ments of syntax, and, in general, a state 
of affairs that necessitates still further 
revision. 

He rewrites his story ten times and is 
more dissatisfied with each version. By 
this time, he has completely forgotten the 
nature and plot of his original draft. He 
can't seem to fit his characters into the 
tale. He is driven almost mad. It is very 
dangerous to approach him. Years later, 
perhaps, he finishes his book, vowing 
never again to write another word for 
publication. 

But—on the following day he is at 
work on another book. 

Such is the ‘stuff’ that authors are 
made of. 
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PROGRESS 


A Tribute to the Highway Commission 
By JOY O'HARA 


Tt took the hill the lupines loved, 
All garlanded in blue, 

And tore apart its faithful heart, 

To drive a highway through. 

(But sometimes in the summer sun 

The ones who loved, and knew, 

Can see their little hill again 

With lupines smiling through.) 

They took our dreaming country lanes, 

So dear to small bare feet, 

So fragrant in soft summer rains, 

And paved them hard and neat. 

A grim new countryside now gleams 

Where blossoms used to grow, 

Above the graves of buttercups 

The tourists swiftly go. 

The heart grows bitter at this waste 

Of all we knew and loved, 

But we still have our memories, 

Unpaved and unimproved. 





IN MEMORY MADGE MORRIS 
CALIFORNIA POET 


By BEN FIELD 


O MADGE, when you were a maiden, 
With poppies crowning your hair, 

When love and you lived in Aidenn 

And love sang a song that was fair— 
You cherished the song as a treasure— 

It blazed to the world through your art, 
As you penned it in poems that measure 

The depths in humanity's heart. 





TO HER 
By VIRGINIA KEATING ORTON 


O beautiful she was, 

With wide young laughing eyes. 
My heart pales thinking of her gone: 
But this I know 
Somewhere Out There 
Was One 
Whose need of her was more than mine 
And she went on. . 

Each night behind the curtain 
Of the quiet stars 

I hold her in my arms 

Long hours. 
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BEN FIELD, DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


SANCTUARY 
By JAY RODERIC DE SPAIN 


OU came and went so many, many times, 
As mating birds about a brooding nest. 

And never knew the wildly ringing chimes 
My heart kept sounding in my breast. 
You paused in passing till the migrant urge 
Led on, unconscious of my brief caress, 
As birds that tarry till their young emerge, 
Leaving this nest with only emptiness. 
Yet you shall come again when you have flown 
Your course, content to tarry in my heart, 
And love me with the love that I have known 
In dim, secluded corridors, apart— 
That sanctuary you one time wandered through 
Where love and silence-wait, expecting you. 





PLAINS OF THE OLD WEST 
By CLARA IZA VON RAVN 


| LONG for the plains of the West today, 
For the broad, green sweep where the wild 
things play, 
Where the sage hen hovers her hatching 
brood 
Away from the gloomy shade of the wood; 


Where the lilting song of the meadow lark 
Bursts out when the sunrise conquers the dark, 
Over fields where her joy is to circle and 
swing, 
Over pools on whose banks the wild flowers 
spring. 


There cloud shadows race quick onto the scene, 


Touch crimson of clover that splashes the 
green: 


The spear grass tosses like waves of the sea, 


Oh come back, dear visions of West-lands to 
me! 





REVIEW 
By CAROLINE D’AGUILAR HENDERSON 


L IFE’S golden hours 

Like perfumed flowers 

May disappear from view, 

But in the spirit realm of thought 
These joyous moments may be sought 
And made to live anew. 


Life’s fitful years 

Of hopes and fears 

In retrospect seem calm; 

While in the spirit realm of mind 
The saddest moments, when refined, 
Contain a precious balm. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
By CARLTON KENDALL 


KNOW a land on the edge of the world 
l Where romance lies like a web dew-pearled; 
Where the porpoises leap from the crested 
wave 

And the indigo ocean breakers lave 

The black sea sand with its fringe of palms; 
Where Fuego steams and the dog star gleams 
And ships heave-to in calms. 


I know a town on a tropic coast 

Where even the sourest sailors boast 

That the maidens are fairer than jasmine 
blooms; 

Where mirambas play and a great drum booms 

As the blood red sun goes down. 


I know a maid in a jungle glade 
Whose love is as warm as a saracen’s blade 
When it pierces the heart of a clown. 





DOWN THE STREET 


(Cuernavaca, Mexico) 


By KATE KIRKHAM 


I 
A MAGENTA bougainvillea vine 
Bright color, trailing a yellow wall; 
Lovely turquoise sky above, 
Golden sunshine over all 


II 
Panchita in her blue rebosa, 
Juan in serape red,— 
I hear them passing, calling, laughing, 
And the burros’ click-clock tread. 


Ill 
Down the street, an old church stands, 


Its worn doors open wide— 
A woman, kneeling, with outstretched hands 


Prays before the Crucified. 





MY PRAYER 
By ELSIE JANIS 


Go. let me live each lovely day 

So I may know that come what may 

I've done my best to live the way 
You'd want me to. 


Forgive me if I do not pray 

The ultra sanctimonious way 

In Church on every Sabbath day 
As some folks do. 


Just let me know if I should stray, 
That I may stop along the way, 
At any time of night or day, 

And talk to You. 











led; 
sted 
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The Pacific Era 


By E. GUY TALBOTT 


N AN ADDRESS before a San Francisco 
audience on May 13, 1903, that stalwart ex- 
ponent of Americanism and international 
cooperation, Theodore Roosevelt, said: “In 
the century that is opening, the commerce and 
the command of the Pacific will be factors of 
incalculable moment in the world’s history. 
The seat of power ever shifts from land to 
land, from sea to sea.—With the rise of the 
Phoenicians, the men of Tyre and Sidon, the 
Mediterranean became the central sea on 
whose borders lay the great wealthy and culti- 
vated powers of antiquity,—Carthage, Greece, 
Rome, Venice and Genoa. 

But gradually the nations of the north grew 
beyond barbarism.—The seafaring merchants 
ventured with ever greater boldness into the 
Atlantic.—Holland, England, Spain, Portugal, 
and France-—America was discovered, and the 
Atlantic Ocean became to the greater modern 
world what the Mediterranean had been to the 
lesser world of antiquity. 

Now, men and women of California, is our 
own day—the greatest of all the seas and the 
last to be used on a large scale by civilized 
man, bids fair to become in its turn the first 
in importance. The Empire that shifted from 
the Mediterranean will in the lifetime of those 
now children bid fair to shift once more west- 
ward to the Pacific.” 

The burden of Mr. Roosevelt's argument 
in that address was that the United States 
should dominate the civilization in the new 
Pacific era. We are not now concerned with 
Roosevelt's advocacy of a policy of imperial- 
ism, but with his prophecy of the Pacific basin 
as the arena of a new civilization. The Medi- 
terranean cycle of yesterday is gone; the At- 
lantic epoch of today is passing; the Pacific 
era of tomorrow is at the dawning. Events 
of the past decade mark the prologue to a new 
act in the drama of civilization, with the Pa- 
cific basin as the stage. 

On February 15, 1932, then Secretary Stim- 
son sent a letter to Senator Bingham, chairman 
of the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, in which he said: “Undoubtedly the 
outstanding development, for good or ill, in the 
foreign relations of the United States during 
the remainder of this century will be that of 
our relations with the countries on the western 
side of the Pacific Ocean.—Whether we yet 
realize it or not, we are already a great Pa- 
cific Power, and as such will sustain a con- 
stantly increasing interest in the affairs of the 
Pacific. 

The Pacific Era began with the conference 
held in Washington in 1921-1922, which was 
convened to provide a basis for permanent 
peace in the Pacific area, and which resulted 


in several multilateral treaties, including the 
naval armament reduction agreement and the 
celebrated Nine Power Pact. The Four Power 
Pact regarding the insular possessions of Great 
Britain, France, Japan, and the United States, 
provided also for the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. In the Nine Power Treaty 
the Signatories, Great Britain, France, Nether- 
lands, United States, Belgium, China, Italy, 
Portugal, and Japan, agreed to respect the sov- 
ereignty, the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China.”’ 


The editor of this magazine has re- 
peatedly pointed out the significance of 
the Pacific Area in future world rela- 
tions, and has characterized California 
as the “Front Door of the Continent.” 
Mr. Talbott gives a clear picture of the 
need for cooperative effort on the part 
of the nations of the Pacific Area. The 
article was written for publication some 
months ago. In light of recent reports 
from Tokio that Japan will strive for 
friendly relations with her three great 
immediate neighbors,—United States, 
Soviet Russia and China, the article is 
timely as weil as instructive. 


Considerably over one-half of the world’s 
population, and the preponderant bulk of its 
territory faces the Pacific Ocean. The countries 
involved are: the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and the South American Republics, in 
the Western Hemisphere; Australia and New 
Zealand in the South Seas; Russia, China, 
Japan, and to a lesser extent, India, in Asia; 
and the numerous island possessions that dot 
the Pacific Ocean. Of major importance, on 
account of trade, political, and cultural rela- 
tions are the United States, Russia, Japan, and 
China. From the standpoint of imperial pos- 
sessions and commerce, Great Britain, France, 
and Holland are involved. The problem of 
the Pacific is, therefore, a world problem. 


N A UNITARY world composed of interde- 

pendent nations there can be no solution of 
the manifold issues connected with the Pacific 
area on the basis of hegemony or balance of 
power. The basic purpose of the Washington 
Conference was to forestall either of these at- 
tempted methods of solution. The preamble 
to the Nine Power Pact states: ‘Desiring to 
adapt a policy designed to stabilize conditions 
in the Far East, to safeguard the rights and in- 
terests of China, and to proomte intercourse 
between China and the other powers upon the 
basis of equality of opportunity; (the Signa- 
tories) have resolved to conclude a treaty for 
that purpose.” 
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The foundation proposed for the new civili- 
zation centering around the Pacific Ocean was 
international cooperation, supplanting the older 
doctrine of exploitation maintained by armed 
force and balance of power. It was also as- 
sumed that a permanent solution of the ques- 
tion of peace in the Pacific area precluded the 
adoption of any plan of Asiatic hegemony, 
either under Russian or Japanese tutelage. This 
runs counter to the proposed plan for a Jap- 
anese “Monroe Doctrine’ for the Far East. It 
was likewise assumed that the instrumentali- 
ties for the peaceful settlement of disputes, al- 
ready established or to be created, were ade- 
quate deterrants to the use of armed force in 
resolving disagreements between the nations in- 
volved. 

The course of civilization cannot be de- 
termined by a fiat decree. It is a slow process. 
The Pacific basin is the battleground of con- 
flicting ideas of government and of social con- 
trol. A spirit of rampant nationalism is rife 
in China, India, and Japan. Coupled with the 
nationalistic spirit in Japan is the dream of 
imperialism, extending to a possible Asiatic 
hegemony. Over against this nationalism and 
imperialism is the threat of communism, fos- 
tered by Russia. Fascism is making rapid 
progress in Japan. The spirit of international- 
ism is striving to survive in this welter of 
conflicting political ideas. 

Naturally the crux of the whole Pacific prob- 
lem today is Manchuria, the Balkans of Asia. 
It is not an isolated problem for Japan, China, 
and Russia, the nations immediately involved. 
The whole world is vitally interested in the 
solution of the Manchurian question, because 
that solution involves either the utilization or 
the scrapping of world-wide instrumentalities 
for the peaceful settlement of such disputes. 
If the agencies of peaceful cooperation fail in 
this major instance, the alternative seems to be 
a reverting to the policy of armed force. It 
remains to be seen whether or not the futility 
of this method has had sufficient demonstra- 
tion. 

The public opinion of the world is turned 
against Japan, not because Japan did not have 
just grievances against China, but because of 
Japan's refusal to utilize the established instru- 
ments of peace to secure redress. Rather, she 
deliberately flaunted the instruments she had 
signed and the pledges she made, and chose the 
outlaw method of armed force. Japan's griev- 
ances, which are recognized and admitted, 
might have been redressed either by media- 
tion, counciliation, arbitration, or adjudication. 
All overtures for such settlement were scorned 
by Japan, although she was a member of the 
League of Nations, the Hague Tribunal, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and 
a Signatory to the Nine Power Pact and the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


The report of the Lytton Commission offers 
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a basis for a peaceful solution of the Man- 
churian issue, safeguarding the rights of China, 
Japan, Russia, and the rest of the world. Jap- 
anese statemen have belligerently stated that 
Japan would brook no outside interference in 
the Manchurian problem, and have openly de- 
fied the public opinion of the world. The 
suggestions of the Lytton Commission are in- 
cluded in this defiance. What the outcome 
will be is on the lap ‘of the gods. But one 
does not need to be a prophet to state that if 
the peace machinery breaks down completely 
on the Manchurian question, the proponents 
of the use of armed force will be immeasur- 
ably strengthened in their positions. It would 
pave the way for a revival of the Rooseveltian 
doctrine that the only adequate guarantee of 
peace is armed preparedness. 

UT the situation is not hopeless. No one 

nation, least of all one facing serious 
social, political, and economic interanl dis- 
turbances, can continue very long in a policy 
of open defiance of world public opinion. The 
American policy of non-recognition of terti- 
torial or other gains as a result of armed force, 
contravening treaty commitments, has been 
adapted by the League of Nations as its policy. 
In effect this means the substitution of legal 
and moral sanctions for the economic and mil- 
itary sanctions provided in the covenant of the 
League. 

This “non-recognition” policy of the United 
States is not a recent development concerning 
Sino-Japanese relations. When the famous 
“twenty-one demands” were presented to China 
by Japan in 1915, President Woodrow Wilson 
declared on May 13, 1915: “The Government 
of the United States cannot recognize any agree- 
ment or understanding or undertaking—im- 
pairing the treaty rights of the United States 
and its citizens in China; the political or ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Republic of China; or 
the international policy relative to China com- 
monly known as the Open Door Policy.” 

In similar phraseology, Secretary Stimson 
sent an identical note to China and Japan on 
January 7, 1932. This note said: “The Amer- 
ican Government deems it to be its duty to 
notify both the imperial Japanese government 
and the government of the Chinese Republic 
that it cannot admit the legality of any situa- 
tion de facto, nor does it intend to recognize 
any treaty or agreement entered into between 
those governments, or agents thereof, which 
may impair the treaty rights of the United 
States or its citizens in China, including those 
which relate to the sovereignty, the independ- 
ence, or the territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity of the Republic of China, commonly 
known as the Open Door Policy; and that it 
does not intend to recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the covenants and 
obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 
27, 1928, to which treaty both China and 
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Japan, as well as the United States, are par- 
ties,” 

Jerome D. Greene, chairman of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, has summed up the Sino- 
Japanese case in an address before the world 
affairs Institute in New York, March 23, 1932. 
He said: “The imperfections of China’s sov- 
ereignty are the fundamental causé of her dif- 
ficulties with Japan, as with other countries. 
Japan’s handling of her grievances against 
China has been seriously compromised by the 
emergencies of the military authority and by 
its rather typical disregard of the civil gov- 
ernment and of international obligations when 
in conflict with its own view of military ne- 
cessity. The existing machinery of peace 
seems inadequate to deal with a dispute be- 
tween two Powers, one of which is lacking 
in effective authority and responsibility. The 
alternative must be either international inter- 
vention through the League, or direct action 
by the aggrieved State, but with notice to the 
League and accountability to it.” 

F JAPAN refuses to abide by the decision of 
| the League of Nations, whether or not such 
decision is in harmony with the proposals of 
the Lytton Commission, peace in the Pacific 
Area will be seriously jeopardized. If the 
territorial integrity and the administrative sov- 
ereignty of China, as guaranteed by the Nine 
Power Pact, are nullified by Japan in the case 
of Manchuria, then the Pact is abrogated. In 
which case, according to Secretary Stimson, the 
naval reduction agreement signed at the same 
time in Washington becomes non-effective, and 
the United States will proceed to build the 
largest possible navy and embark on a course 
of armed preparedness. 

History records that preparation for war 
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usually leads to war. If peace cannot be pre- 
served in the Pacific area by the instrumen- 
talities for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, armed force will only aggravate the 
situation. Armed strife will be inevitable. 
The Pacific Era of civilization must be based 
on friendships, not battleships. No military 
clique in Japan, no rabid jingoists in the 
United States, should be allowed to thwart the 
will of the common people for a_ peaceful 
regime in the Pacific basin. 

Dr. George H. Blakeslee, in his book, "The 
Pacific Area,” says: “Japan and America are 
bound together by many ties both of friend- 
ship and of modern trade and finance.” 

This is true of America’s relations with all 
our neighbors in the Pacific area. As a na- 
tion we are committed to the policy of sub- 
stituting law for force in our disputes with 
other peoples. That is the major hope for 
producing a civilization around the Pacific 
Ocean that will be more enduring and more 
fraught with human happiness than the older 
civilizations that centered around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea or the Atlantic Ocean. Interna- 
tional cooperation should be the watchword of 
this new civilization. 

When Theodore Roosevelt received the 
Nobel Peace Prize at Christiana, Norway, in 
1910, he said: 

“It would be a master stroke if those great 
powers honestly bent on peace would form a 
League of Peace, not only to keep peace among 
themselves, but to prevent, by force, if neces- 
sary, its being broken by others——The ruler 
or statesman who should bring about such 
a combination would have earned his place 
in history for all time and his title to the 
gratitude of all mankind.” 


W ar Shadows 


By A. K. C. as told to RODNEY CHAMBERLAIN 


within the next five years,” I ventured 

for an opener in the conversation, as my 
friend A. K. C. and I settled down comfortably 
before the fire. His experiences in the World 
War were of intense interest to me, but only 
through expert maneuvering could he be in- 
duced to relate any of them. To direct ques- 
tioning his “war shadows,” as he calls them, 
are a closed book. My friend watched the 
red and white flames eat hungrily into the 
solid eucalyptus log before he spoke and I 
wondered if he were seeing again the flash 
of heavy artillery and the flare of burning 
planes, dropping like great torches. 

I strongly disapprove of any intervention on 
the part of the United States in foreign war,” 
he answered, “and I never wish to send my 
son across the sea in a uniform.” 

“Why wouldn’t you be proud to have your 
son serve his country as his father did?” I 


T HERE is every possibility of another war 


queried, rather severely, hoping by argument 
to awaken the past. My sharp retort struck 
home. Sitting upright in his chair he ad- 
dressed me in the manner of a father about 
to lecture his son. Although inwardly elated 
at the prospect of a good story, I managed 
outwardly to emulate the meekness of an 
erring son. 
bel me take you back sixteen years on a 

mental journey to France over the slippery 
roads in caravans of trucks, chained together 
so that they could ford the muddier stretches. 

It was November, 1917. Rain water poured 
off the clay hills in yellow rivulets and drained 
into the depressions, flooding the trenches. We 
of the 164th infantry lay down in those water- 
filled trenches and slept with the alternative 
of sleeping in hell. 

One night my buddy, Lin, and I bunked in 
a shell hole by ourselves. It was dry then. 
He lay down in the upper end and I in the 

Read Farther on Page 124 
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SteamboatDays on the Colorado 


By MARGARET ROMER, M.A. 


Water Highways 
HE Colorado River was thought of as an 
avenue of transportation long before it was 
considered as a source for irrigation. And 
this was wholly reasonable, for had not rivers 
always been used as highways in new terri- 
tories? The French followed the winding 
courses of the rivers to the very heart of the 
country and carried out their fortunes in furs 
over the water roads. The English penetrated 
the interior by way of the Hudson, the Po- 
tomac and all the larger streams. The French 
and Spanish vied for control of the great Mis- 
sissippi. All the larger rivers were looked upon 

as highways and were so used. 

Only in comparatively recent times have 
men learned, as a result of many costly ex- 
periences, that the Colorado is different from 
other streams. It is powerful, wild and fickle, 
and this combination of traits is not conducive 
to successful navigation. 

The total length of the main stream is 1700 
miles, during which distance it falls 14,000 
feet. This is an average fall of 8.1 feet to the 
mile. 

The restless Colorado is constantly chang- 
ing its course, tearing out its banks and search- 
ing new channels. The debris which it carries 
on its flood is piled up in miles of delta at its 
mouth where it meets the sea at the head of 
the Gulf of California. Here the tides are us- 
ually high, normal tides being about 12 feet, 
and highest tides far in excess of this figure. 
Here the proverbial “two irresistible forces” 
meet, resulting in a tidal bore with which only 
the strongest boats and the most skillful navi- 
gators can cope. 

This situation, which has been learned by 
experience, makes the navigation of the Colo- 
rado River a thrilling chapter in the story of 
the Southwest. 





Spaniards on the Colodaro’s Flood 
| bar Spanish explorer, Ulloa, in 1539 
sailed to the head of the Gulf and reported 
the entrance of a great river. But feeling the 
terrific conflict of waters beneath his inadequate 
little craft, he did not attempt to enter the 
river. 

The following year, in August, Alarcon 
reached the mouth of the river with his fleet 
of three ships. His voyage was a part of the 
great Coronado expedition. In their ignorance 
of the geography of the country, the Spaniards 
did not realize how far from the sea was the 
route of Coronado’s march. So Alarcon was 
sent northward by sea with provisions for the 
Coronado party. 

The three ships were anchored at the head 


of the Gulf and Alarcon and his mean set out 
in small boats. They soon learned that the cur- 
rent was too strong for rowing and that their 
only chance to go up stream was to ride the 
rising tide and, when the tide began to ebb, to 
run their boats into a cove and wait for the 
next incoming tide. It takes more than the 
power in men’s puny arms to stem the Colo- 
rado’s current. 


Some 40 miles up stream where the tide 
from the Gulf ceases to be felt, Alarcon and 
his men resorted to towing their boats. The 
Lower Colorado region has a dense Indian 
population. At the mouth live the large, well- 


The accompanying account opens up 
a subject replete with glamour and bhis- 
toric interest. Few persons even though 
possessing knowledge of the history of 
the Southwest, are aware of the part 
played by the Colorado through cen- 
turies past. First discovered and ex- 
plored by the Spanish in 1539 and again 
visited in 1540, then elapsed nearly three 
centuries before it again figured in his- 
tory through the efforts of an English- 
man. Miss Romer has made a distinct 
contribution especially in the light of 
the Boulder Dam project and present 
developments. 


formed Cocopas. Being strange to this tribe, 
Alarcon did not know whether they would be 
friendly or hostile and his little party was out- 
numbered a thousand to one. But he had the 
good sense to treat them well and in a short 
time they were begging for the privilege of 
helping him tow his little boats up the current. 


Fifteen days of this arduous labor brought 
them to the present site of Yuma. How far 
above Yuma they worked their boats is difficult 
to determine, but probably not very far. Alar- 
con reports that he went 85 leagues up the 
river, but this would be 235 miles, and this 
distance does not check with his description of 
the point at which he turned back. 


Still, Alarcon had failed to get the slightest 
trace of Coronado’s party. On his return, near 
the present site of Yuma, he buried a bottle 
containing a note for the Coronado expedition 
and placarded the spot before riding the Colo- 
rado’s flood back to his ships at the head of 
the Gulf. 


In the meantime, Coronado sent one of his 
scouts, Melchoir Diaz, to the westward to try 
“to connect with Alarcon. Diaz found the plac- 
ard and the bottle which his men took back 
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to their chief, but Diaz himself died as the 
result of an accident on the way. 

Then for nearly three centuries the Colorado 
went its turbulent way undisturbed by man ex- 
cept for the canoe or tule raft of the Indians. 


A British Officer on the Colorado 


[’ 1826, Lieutenant R. W. H. Hardy, formerly 

of the Royal Navy of Great Britain, was sent 
to Mexico by a London firm in search of pearls. 
The next year he pushed his vessel, the Bruja, 
into the mouth of the Colorado River in the 
hope of replenishing his food supply from the 
Indians there. Lieutenant Hardy gave us the 
first dependable description of the country 
around the mouth of the River. He was a com- 
petent seaman and the Bruja was a sturdy 25- 
ton sailing cruiser. 

The master of the craft believed himself to 
be the first white man ever at the mouth of the 
Colorado. He seems not’ to have heard of Ulloa 
or Alarcon. He gave every island, rock and 
point a good old English name. So it happens 
that we have Gore and Montagu Islands in the 
mouth of. the Colorado in Mexican territory. 

Hardy experienced the usual difficulties of 
navigation on the lower Colorado, the tidal 
bore, the ebb and flow of the tide, shoals, cav- 
ing banks and the impossible task of keeping 
in the narrow channels with a sailing vessel. 
The inevitable happened. The stern of the ves- 
sel crashed into the bank breaking a rudder. 
While this was being replaced, the Bruja ran 
aground one morning, and when the tide went 
out she was left 200 yards from the water's 
edge! When the tide came back it was still 150 
yards from the boat, for it was during the 
period of receding tides. 

There was nothing to do but wait for the 
high tides of the new moon to float her off. 
This was a severe blow to the pride of a British 
naval officer. He remarked, “A nice situation, 
especially as we were short of provisions.” 

To utilize the time of the long, enforced 
wait, Hardy set out with two sailors in a small 
boat to explore the river and search for cattle 
which he might purchase for meat. He discov- 
ered a broad creek coming in from the west 
about a league above where the Bruja lay. This 
was undoubtedly the channel through which the 
tide flows in and out of Laguna Salada. 

Lieutenant Hardy had taken the west channel 
which is now called Hardy's Colorado. He re- 
ported it to be the main channel and com- 
mented on the switfness and freshness of its 
water, in contrast to the brackishness of the 
water in side channels. Even though the 
Hardy's Colorado was known afterwards to be 
a side channel, it could well have been the 
main channel at the time of Hardy's visit, since 
the fickle Colorado frequently changes its 
course. It was the main river after 1909 follow- 
ing the floods in the Imperial Valley. And 
Hardy's report has been found accurate in every 
detail but this, so it is as reasonable to suppose 
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that the able Lieutenant erred in this detail. 

Finding no cattle but large numbers of In- 
dians instead, Hardy deemed it wise to return 
to his sihp. Here he found the Indians gather- 
ing in crowds around his stranded vessel. Like 
Alarcon, Hardy realized the helpnessness of his 
little party in the hands of the horde of natives 
and was very careful not to antagonize them, 
and at the same time, using every practical 
precaution. 

Among several unique methods of his was 
the purchase of two Indian children on the 
theory that by watching expression on their 
faces he could get indications of the Indians’ 
plans and intentions toward the little party of 
white men. Also he made friends with an old 
Indian witch and seems to think that this 
friendship averted a battle. Perhaps the Brit- 
ish officer exaggerated the Indian danger, but 
this was only the part of wisdom in dealing 
with a strange tribe, 5,000 or 6,000 of whom 
had gathered about the helpless boat by this 
time. 

At last the new moon came with its accom- 
panying high tides and the Bruja once more 
floated, but her master was only too glad to 
point her bow down stream this time instead 
of up. Before reaching the mouth of the 
river, the ship grounded a second time and was 
freed too late to ride the tides of that moon to 
the Gulf. But Hardy had learned from his ex- 
perience in the river the previous month, so he 
anchored in deep water and swung at anchor 
for two weeks waiting for the high tides of 
the next moon to float him down to the Gulf. 

The Indians, whom the British officer always 
feared, did them no harm. But wave and tide 
buffeted the sturdy craft about until it seemed 
it must break. At each change of the tide came 
violent motions, sudden rising or falling of 
the ship when the tidal bore 18 inches high 
came rushing in or out. Often the craft shipped 
water. 

The Indians watched from the shore and be- 
tween tides some trade was carried on. Finally 
the long-awaited high tide came, on the ebb 
of which the Bruja swept out to sea once more. 


Americans and Steamboats 
— came the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and the stream of humanity began 
flowing overland to the treasure fields. The 
southern route to California crossed the Colo- 
rado River at the present site of Yuma. 

The first regular ferry across the river was 
used on this route. It was a flat boat that had 
made the voyage down the Gila from the Pima 
villages to the Colorado River in 1849 with the 
Howard family and a minister and a physician 
on board. On this memorable voyage Arizona’s 
first white child was born, a boy. 

When the voyagers arrived at the junction 
of the Gila with the Colorado, they found that 
Camp Calhoun had just been established there 
by Lieutenant Cave J. Coutts to help gold 
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seekers and others across the river. The How- 
ards remained at Camp Calhoun for some time 
and their boat was used as a ferry. 

To protect and assist Americans at this cross- 
ing, Major Heintzelman established Ft. Yuma 
on the California side of the river in 1850. 
It will be remembered that Arizona south of 
the Gila was still a part of Mexico. A few 
monhts later, the post and ferry were temporar- 
ily deserted because of a successful Indian at- 
tack, but they were both re-established in the 
spring of 1852 and protected with an adequate 
force of soldiers. 


About this time also, an exploration of the 
river between Fort Yuma and the Gulf was 
ordered with a view to sending supplies to the 
fort by that route. Lieutenant George H. Derby 
was put in charge of this survey. Lieutenant 
Derby was the “Mark Twain” of his day and 
wrote his humorous works under the nom de 
plume, John Phoenix. 

The Lieutenant left San Francisco on the 
schooner “Invincible.” In January of 1851 he 
sailed past Montagu and Gore Islands into the 
Colorado River. But the “Invincible” drew 
eight or nine feet of water so it was impos- 
sible to go more than 25 miles up stream with 
so large a boat. 

Leaving the ship in charge of a subordinate 
officer, Captain Ferrier, Derby, and six men 
set out in a small boat for Fort Yuma. They 
rowed with the flowing tides and rested with 
the ebb tides. In his attractive style, Derby 
gives a detailed account of this voyage in his 
report to his superior officer. The banks of the 
stream were lined with rushes, cane, small wil- 
lows, acacia and occasionally small cotton- 
woods and poplars. Fish, ducks and geese were 
plentiful and many a deer was seen on the 
banks. The stream varied in width from 200 
yards to half a mile. 


Major Heintzelman and others from Fort 
Yuma came down the stream in a boat to meet 
Derby. The survey completed, the supplies for 
the Fort were landed where the “Invincible” 
was moored and a wagon was sent from the 
Post to get them. 
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Derby reported the bar at the mouth of the 
river to be ten to fifteen miles wide and four 
to ten fathoms deep. The distance from the 
junction of the Gila to the Gulf by the river, 
he reported as about 104 miles, while by air 
line, a little more than half that distance. There 
is no vegetation at the mouth of the stream 
and its silt-laden waters discolor the Gulf 
for many miles out. 

As a result of his survey Derby recom- 
mended, “It would be preferable, however, to 
establish a depot by anchoring a hulk near 
Charles Point, laden with stores from which a 
small steamboat could carry more to the Post 
(Fort Yuma) in 24 hours than a hundred 
wagons could transport in a week. 

That same year (1851) George A. Johnson 
arrived at the mouth of the Colorado in the 
schooner “Sierra Nevada” with supplies for 
the Fort and lumber to build flat boats to haul 
the supplies from the Gulf to the Fort. At first, 
supplies were transported from the Gulf to the 
Fort in these flat boats which were poled along 
or hauled up by hand. Soon, however, they 
were towed by the little steamer, “Yuma,” the 
first power boat on the Colorado. 

Later, Captain Turnbull arrived on another 
schooner with a steam boat which had been 
built in sections in San Francisco and was put 
together at the mouth of the river. The new 
craft was christened the “Uncle Sam.” She 
plied between the Fort and the Gulf for a few 
months and then struck on a snag and went 
to the bottom. Captain Turnbull, her owner, 
gave up in despair and left. The “Yuma” also 
came to grief. 

Captain Johnson, already mentioned, took 
the contract for transporting the Fort supplies 
from the Gulf. He placed a new steamer, the 
“General Jesup”, in service. And he soon 
added a larger one, the “Colorado,” a stearn- 
wheeler, 120 feet long. Captain Johnson skill- 
fully operated his two boats for many years. 
He probably knew the Colorado River better 
than anyone else. From this time on, the navi- 
gation of the Colorado seems to have been con- 
tinuous. 

(More about the Colorado in next issue.) 


THE SPIRIT OF HOME 


BY ELIZABETH VORE 


T MAY be a small house, 
It may be a large house, and fine. 


It is where the breeze caresses it, 
It is where the sunshine blesses it 
Be it yours or mine. 


It is where sweet peace dwells, 
Weaving it’s magic spells,— 
Hastening our feet to it, 
Through rain or shine. 

Where the warm fireside glows, 
And the very silence knows 
Whether it is yours or mine. 


Under my own roof tree 

Sacred memories beckon me, 

The Spirit of home waits for me— 
Where welcoming firesides shine. 


It may be a small house, 
It may be a large house and fine— 
It is where the breeze caresses it, 
It is where the sunshine blesses it,— 
Be it yours or mine. 
Elizabeth Vore is one of the oldest living 


contributors to Overland Monthly. Her con- 
tributions have frequently appeared 
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The Motion Picture as 
an Educator ' 


By B. P. SCHULBERG 


(Mr. Schulberg is chairman of the Produc- 
ers’ Branch of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences and produces eight pictures 
annually for Paramount Pictures. This article 
prepared expressly for OVERLAND MONTHLY 
and OuT West MAGAZINE. Ed.) 


force for the education of the young, next 

to the schools themselves. It is unsur- 
passed as an educator of the great mass of 
those who have completed their schooling. 


T motion picture is the most potent 


For certain types of teaching the motion 
picture is greater than the finest text book. 
This visual education manifests itself in two 
ways. While the actual use of especially pro- 
duced motion pictures as a part of school edu- 
cation has increased rapidly during recent years, 
there is still an untouched field here so great 
it stuns the imagination. Medical and technical 
courses are employing it the most. 


On the other hand a large percentage of the 
motion pictures made in Hollywood as gen- 
eral entertainment are, in fact, sugar-coated 
morsels of education. 

We produce motion pictures primarily for 
entertainment purposes, but in doing so and 
in making our pictures technically accurate, we 
are performing a valuable educational service. 
I can think of hundreds of entertaining motion 
pictures that are equally instructive and mind 
stimulating. 

Our screen entertainment teaches history, re- 
ligion, and sustoms of the past. Great care is 
expended in having the correct pronunciation 
of words from players enacting members of so- 
ciety and other educated classes. University pro- 
fessors frequently are called upon to settle a 
dispute of this sort. In this way we are aiding 
in standardizing the correct pronunciation of 
words. 

Many of our pictures stimulate an interest in 
history. “The Covered Wagon,” “A Farewell 
to Arms,” “The Sign of the Cross,” and “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” are a few that cover widely 
scattered periods. 

Public libraries always report greatly in- 
creased circulation of books pertaining to the 
period of a current successful film. 

A picture like Theodore Dreiser's “Jennie 
Gerhardt,” which starts in 1904 and ends in 
the present, is a concentrated course in man- 
ners and customs. The costumes worn by the 
star, Sylvia Sidney, and by Donald Cook, Ed- 
ward Arnold and other cast members give 
a style panorama that is both entertaining and 
instructive. The settings show how people 


lived. The dialogue shows how people talked 
and what they thought. 

“Madame Butterfly,” which I recently pro- 
duced, also carries audiences into a foreign 
country and shows them how the Japanese 
live. This picture was so accurate technically 
that the Japanese raised no complaint as the 
picture played to millions in Japan over a 
five-month period. 

I remember a recent conversation I had with 
Gary Cooper shortly after he returned from a 
trip to Africa. Several years ago he and Mar- 
lene Dietrich were starred in a film called ‘“Mo- 
rocco.” Gary always wanted to go to Morocco 
after that to see what it was really like. He 
was very disappointed when he told me, “It 
looked just like the sets in the picture.” 

The younger generation has virtually no 
other conception of the World War than that 
contained in the realistic war dramas. From 
books they study the social, political and eco- 
nomic significance of the war. They know 
statistics of its cost in wealth and the lives of 
men. But do they understand the horrors from 
anything they can read? 

Throughout the civilized world the influence 
of motion pictures like “The Eagle and the 
Hawk,” “A Farewell to Arms” and “All Quiet 
on the Western Front,” is delaying the next 
great war, a phenomenon which in the past, 
has repeated itself as often as the younger 
generation has become unaware of the horrors 
of war. 

There is a question as to whether all pic- 
tures are suitable for the juvenile trade. The 
answer is “No.” There are no pictures made 
by reputable producers that are objectionable 
to adults. It is the duty of parents to know 
about pictures they might consider too sophis- 
ticated for their young. 

Parents supervise the reading of their chil- 
dren. There are many books they enjoy them- 
selves that they don’t want their children to 
read until they are older. The lazy parent is 
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really the cause of the occasional demands for 
censorship in certain communities. There is 
no government censorship of books, because 
parents seem to take an interest in carefully 
selecting books. They should select pictures, 
too. State censorship is a vicious thing. All 
such censorship ‘tends to become petty and 
hide-bound. Many boards are blind to the 
moral purpose of a fine picture and see in it 
only a vital scene which they snip out, thus 
ruining the moral purpose and the entertain- 
ment value. Their cutting often has completely 
befuddled a clear-cut moral issue. 


All of our pictures cannot be made for one 
type of mind or for one degree of intelligence. 
All of our pictures cannot be so innocuous 
they would teach a fourteen-year-old nothing 
that he doesn't already know. A recent survey 
of motion picture audiences shows why this is 
so. The great majority of theatergoers are 
adults demanding intelligent entertainment. 


Here are the figures: 


Age of Daily Percentage of 
Patrons Attendance Theatergoers 
Upto 5 75,000 1.6 

5 to 14 449,000 9.5 

15 to 24 1,487,000 31.3 
25 to 44 2,058,000 43.4 
45 to 64 563,000 11.8 
65 and up 113,000 2.4 


Censorship should be an individual thing, 
not a matter for the state.- We have a great 
mass of intelligent adults supporting our 
theaters. 

Hollywood makes an honest effort to let the 
world know what pictures are about. Every 
morning in Hollywood, through the coopera- 
tion of the producers, motion pictures are run 
at the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences for representatives of religious and 
educational associations. Their findings and 
opinions of the pictures they see are broadcast 
throughout the country. 

One of these organizations recommended 
only 51 per cent of the pictures viewed in 1929 
as “suitable for the family.” In 1931 it was 
61 per cent. In 1932 it was 71 per cent. 

I consider that a remarkable showing; to 
have 71 per cent of our pictures recommended 
as good entertainment for children who com- 
prise but 10 per cent of an average audience. 


Educational Organization in the New Order 


By ROY W. CLOUD 
State Executive Secretary, California Teachers 
Assoctation 


sociation was organized in 1863 by John 
Swett, a pioneer school man of the Pa- 
cific Coast. His ideas and ideals were dominant 
factors in building a school system of merit in 
the great new west. The Association, as Mr. 
Swett planned it, was to be entirely professional 


T HE progenitor of California Teachers As- 


in its nature. He visioned annual conventions 
at which new thoughts and procedures might be 
outlined. His desire was to create a real pro- 
fession of teaching in California. 

From 1863 to the early 1900's the activity 
of the Association was confined exclusively to 
professional advancement. By 1906 progressive 
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California educators decided that California 
Teachers Association should provide for the 
ideals of the profession and also for remedial 
work to bring about better teaching conditions 
and higher standards of educational attainment 
for teachers. 


Accordingly, the Association was reorganized. 
This reorganization became effective in 1911 
with the formation of a well-defined teacher 
association having six autonomous sections, 
each with a governing body of its own and em- 
powered to function under its own rules and 
regulations. From the membership of the sec- 
tions a state council of education was brought 
into being. This State Council of Education 
has regularly met twice a year and has decided 
on educational policy and procedure, which 
the educational leaders of the state, after care- 
ful study, adopted as the guiding principles of 
public aducation in California. 

Depending upon the action of the State 
Council of Education, and relying upon its 
leadership, the teachers of the state have 
steadily advanced educationally, professionally, 
and ethically. 

All of the states of the union now have 
state teachers associations. The large percent- 
age of these associations have full-time execu- 
tive secretaries whose duty it is to unify the 
educational forces of the state in order that a 
single program of advancement may be carried 
into effect. 

That the boys and girls of the state may have 
all the opportunities that are rightly theirs, the 
association works in close harmony with the 
State Department of Education. Because of 
certain limitations which would prevent the 
State Department from going into the field to 
make proposed changes, the association is able 
to carry out the desires and programs which in 
many instances were originated by the state 
leaders. 

Since the beginning of full-time executive 
secretaries, education has advanced rapidly. 
California was the first state in the Union to 
employ such an official. A state teachers as- 
sociation is not a part of the national teachers 
association, but working with the great national 
body, it brings to the teachers of the various 
districts within its jurisdiction the ideals of the 
nation within its membership. 


Since the reorganization of California Teach- 
ers Association, practically all of the better 
phases of education have become common prac- 
tice in the public schools of the state. It is not 
practicable to list all of the proposals which 
emanated from California Teachers Association 
and which have become the law of the state. 
A few of them, however, should be mentioned: 
enriched curriculum; well-ventilated, healthful 
buildings and healthful surroundings for chil- 
dren on large school sites in commodious school 
edifices; the California teacher retirement sys- 
tem; security of position; fair salaries; length- 
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ened school terms; sabbatical leave, high pro- 
fessional standards for certification; junior high 
schools and junior colleges. 

The place of the teacher association in the 
new order is rapidly taking shape. Teachers 
are becoming conscious of the fact that they 
are a professional body. Committees of the 
State Association have made and are conduct- 
ing extensive research into such problems as 
consolidation and unionization of school dis- 
tricts; professional ethics; teacher improvement 
in service; the revamping of the ideals and 
purposes of secondary education; the teachers’ 
place in the community; public relations of the 
school and the home; counseling and guidance 
of pupils; care and welfare of handicapped 
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children. In fact all phases of education having 
to do with child welfare, with the life of the 
boy and girl in high school and junior col- 
lege and with the professional growth of teach- 
ers are part of the program of the teachers 
association. 


As in the past the state teacher organiza- 
tion has been the instrument through which 
advancement has come to the school system, so 
in the future the parents of the boys and girls 
of the state may and must look to that organi- 
zation for maintaining the ideals, carrying on 
the principles and keeping the fundamentals 
by which an educated citizenship may be in- 
sured for the future. 


The Preservation of Public Education 


By VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction for California 


HE economic depression has served as the 
pa of careful scrutiny of all governmental 

enterprise. Public education has been 
the subject of perhaps closer attention on the 
part of the public than have most other ser- 
vices of government. Out of the experience 
of the past few years should come a program 
for the preservation of public education based 
on the improvement of certain conditions which 
may have contributed to a certain weakness or 
vulnerability in the position occupied by pub- 
lic education. 


Four items of major importance in such a 
program are: 
1. Improvement of the system of school sup- 
port. 
2. Improvement of the system of local units 
of school administration. 
3. Reorganization of school programs to 
meet demands of contemporary life. 
4. Improved program of public relations. 
Each of these items will be briefly discussed. 
The first two items will be considered with 
special reference to California, although the 
discussion will apply for the most part to the 
other states. The last two items are of na- 
tion-wide significance. 


School Support. 

Although public schools in California have 
been supported quite generously except for 
the certain retrenchments due to the depres- 
sion, the California system of school support 
is inadequate in several respects. 

1. The burden of school support is dis- 

proportionately distributed among differ- 

ent types of wealth. 
. There are tremendous inequalities. be- 
tween counties and school districts in 

a. Educational opportunities offered 

pupils. 
b. Tax burdens borne for the support of 
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education. 

The best interests of public education in 
California demand a revision of the present 
system of taxation and school support so that 
the state tax burden is equitably distributed, 
and so that equality of educational opportunity 
may be guaranteed the children of the state and 
equality of tax burden among counties and 
school districts may be achieved. 


Local Units of Administration. 

The present system of local school adminis- 
tration involving more than 3,500 independent 
school districts is a deterrent to educational 
progress in California. A reorganization of the 
present district system to provide for larger, 
consolidated units of school administration is 
urgently needed. Such a reorganization would 

1. Provide a unit of school adm‘uistration 
large enough to make possible the em- 
ployment in each district of a profession- 
ally trained school executive to direct the 
educational policies and program of the 
district. 

2. Contribute to equalization of educational 
opportunities for pupils throughout the 
state. 

3. Provide for much better intergration of 
elementary and secondary education. 

4. Provide professional educational leader- 
ship throughout the whole state. 


Reorganization of Educational Programs 

Civic and social change has become increas- 
ingly rapid in recent years, due to the great 
advance of science. Modes of living are chang- 
ing and in all probability will continue to 
change ever more rapidly. The school as an 
instrument of society established for the pur- 
pose of preserving the heritage of past gen- 
erations and promoting further social progress, 
must constantly adapt its program to meet 
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What Kinds of Literature Do 
The People Want? 


By BEN FIELD 


HAT will the readers of America re- 
W quire from their authors in the 
coming decade? For that matter 
what will all the world demand for its reading? 
Sitting in the observation car of a well- 
equipped train, rushing through the middle 
west, I looked upon a smiling, goodly country 
as it rapidly receded. I knew that an equally 
desirable country, perhaps a better one, was 
just as rapidly being entered by this modern 
palace of land locomotion. 

All about was movement. The clouds over- 
head were driving before the wind. Nothing 
was static. And here a train-load of passengers 
was being hurried to a new and different 
World’s Fair, styled a “Century of Progress.” 

Taking our cue from some of the exhibits 
at the Chicago Fair, the Gutenberg press and 
others of older origin, let us recall the litera- 
ture of earlier centuries. It was heroic, ideal- 
istic; again religious or spiritual, according to 
the viewpoint and attainments of man. In 
Alexandria a great building was given up to 
literary advancement, and the maintenance of 
a vast library. Literature, to a large extent, had 
to do with the Gods. In other eras, people and 
literature became avowedly degenerate. 

For many years in England, France and other 
countries writers, poets, bards went about in 
a sort of ecstacy, reciting their lines, phrases 
and sonnets. In the Elizabethean period, litera- 
ture, to an extent, was a pretty thing. A gentle- 
man must needs be able to write a sonnet to his 
lady or pencil pretty lines to her eyebrow. In 
their times Homer, Shakespeare, Milton and 
others uplifted literature and kept it from be- 
littling itself. 


There has been a great literature of war, but 
war is no longer glorious. There was a litera- 
ture of chivalry, of the Crusaders. But he 
who is chivalrous no longer rides forth in 
mailed armor, carrying his lady's glove in a 
steel gauntlet; rather does he charge the foes 
of mental and moral enlightenment, himself 
striving with mind and soul to achieve a higher 
plane of living. 

Today a drastic change is coming over the 
literature of America. Great and revolutionary 
differences have been experienced in the past 
and lesser variations from time to time. There 


never can be a static condition in literature. 
At this moment we are confronted with a liter- 
ature of science that shall agree approximately 
with the religious literature of the hour. The 
youth of today are iconoclasts; but wherever 
they break images or tear down, they set up 
a more beautiful statuary and build a higher 


devotion—higher and loftier because more true 
to science, reality and fact. 

For reasons that are perhaps hard to identify, 
Youth has become weary of hypocrisy. It wants 
approximate truth, even if intersperced with 
jazz and ballyhoo. And Youth wants justice, 
brotherhood and a reasonably fair division of 
the good, material things of earth. As men 
turned from the Olympian and other gods of 
Greece and Rome, so today Youth is turning 
from the gods of pretense and superstition. It 
says that it does not believe in the gloom of 
the Scriptures; that the Nazarene wasn’t a very 
sorrowful man, but that he went singing down 
the old Jerusalem highway and the people 
shouted and scattered flowers and green 
branches. 

Here is the door that has opened to our new 
literature. Why has Youth sought the door? 
No doubt the twenty million, dead from bul- 
lets, cannon, starvation, disease and heartbreak 
of the World War urged Youth on. You can 
not kill such a vast army of men and fail to 
change the course of the world. Hate heats to 
white heat and, thus heated, the metal easily 
bends. Nations having hated thus and bended 
thus, are now reforming as more truly expres- 
sive of the people and the peoples’ justice. The 
new literature is telling the world that rulers 
of nations and lords of finance had better not 
manipulate and juggle and show their greed as 
they have in the past. It isn’t going to be safe. 


Thus this literature is based on justice and 
frankness, justice in human relations and frank- 
ness in human conduct—and no man and no 
law to say: “you shall not,” unless to outright 
crime. But this change to a literature of jus- 
tice, of brotherhood, of fair dealing on the part 
of the rich and on the part of the rulers, is not 
the greatest change that is coming over creative 
expression. The greatest change, the most 
drastic and revolutionary change is the realiza- 
tion of the mental and spiritual birthright of 
man. It is only the grasping of the fact of the 
continuity of life that serves to make men 
honest and just. The vague and comparatively 
unimportant, platitudinous statements of reli- 
gions and creeds have not made men honest to 
any major extent. They have often induced 
hypocricy and fostered war and degeneracy. 
The literature that has been attendant upon the 
irrational promises of priestcraft has not been 
a literature to inspire and command admiration 
to any lasting degree. To be sure any faith or 
creed that but repeats the sayings and recites 
the deeds of the Master of Nazareth, or of 
other Christs who have come to earth, has the 
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respect of humanity and accomplishes no little 
good. Thus has the world indorsed and upheld 
religion, and literature has half-heartedly es- 
poused the generalities of orthodoxy. 


OW has come into the world-arena the 

virile, young gladiator, Psychic Unfold- 
ment. Millions of human beings have heard 
the answer to the age-old question: “if a man 
die shall he live again?”. This proof, this real- 
ization of the life beyond, is not a renaissance 
of piety, not at all. There was far too much 
piety in the world under the old order, hypo- 
critical piety. As a matter of fact, piety is de- 
creasing amongst men and it is well that this 
is so. The world needs truth, facts not piety; 
truths and facts concerning immorality and the 
life beyond, that are as usual, simple, believ- 
able as sunshine, as the wind on our faces or 
the earth under our feet. Literature today is 
contemplating these things in terms of reason 
and of naturalness. Man should look at truth 
and facts, not piously but calmly, as a part of 
himself and a part of natural law. 

Psychic truth is the greatest unfoldment of 
truth the world knows. It demonstrates that 
this earth is but a school room where human 
beings stay as children to learn for a brief 
time—then pass on to a life of infinitely greater 
scope. The evidence of the psychic, a million 
times proved to be true, has not only regener- 
ated and reformed- the spiritual life of men, 
but it has made a changed literature. The 
power of it, the glory of it, the joy of it have 
crept into the writings of the day. It is partic- 
ularly apparent in poetry. It has invaded the 
drama, and cinema and legitimate plays could 
be cited to illustrate. Whereas subjects of 
drama were, comparatively a short time ago, 
almost exhausted—today a vast field of psychic 
and illuminated truth stretches before the art- 
ist and the producer, the creative writer and 
the dramatist. How shall writers be limited 
and circumscribed when psychic truth has pre- 
sented new universes to explore! 

Literature is becoming psychic. Disbelieve it 
if you insist, scoff at it if you must, neverthe- 
less it is true that literature is becoming 
psychic. Having learned some of the truths of 
the psychic, readers want it in their literature. 
And what millions of people want, that they 
will have. And that which is true will last. 
The youth of today, who will be the serious 
readers of tomorrow, want what is true, even 
if they do effect jazz and ballyhoo for a time. 

But, some one asks, ‘just what is the psychic, 
what does it mean?” It certainly does not per- 
tain to mere animal life, to the physical or the 
lower soul. It is mental, spiritual, a power 
that has opened the gates to the beyond so that 
men today know that continuity of life is true, 
that the soul of man is immortal. Today science 
and religion, out-traveling, have come to a 
point of convergence. Science has separated 
matter into the molecule, the molecule has 
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been divided and the electron discovered. But 
recently some of these electrons have been de- 
nominated positrons, because they differ in 
being free, positive electrons. They are the 
stuff of which electricity, light and even life 
itself are supposed to be made. And what is 
the substance underlying electrons and positrons? 
Probably it is energy and energy, in all prob- 
ability, is an attribute of spirit. 

It must not be concluded, however, that 
matter has been or can be annihilated. Nothing 
in all God's universe can be annihilated—it 
may be changed to a grosser or to a more 
subtle form, but not destroyed. Nevertheless 
science has reached a point where it cannot 
dissect matter any further. Matter has be- 
come something in its analysis, akin to spirit. 

Science must turn to faith, as its next step— 
it has done so to an appreciable extent already. 
Religion stands here at the meeting point, with 
hand outstretched. But the psychical is nearer 
to the understanding of science. The psychical 
has something to demonstrate, something to 
prove, and science likes the provable. Faith, 
entertained for a due period, results in belief. 
And there is 
and knowledge, except that belief must be 


little difference between belief 


demonstrated over and over again—then it be- 
comes knowledge, or contacts knowledge. Here 
at the common meeting point of science and 
religion stands the psychic with its proof upon 
proof to open the eyes of the believer, that he 
may contact knowledge. 
Raid 

mands of the hour for a new literature. 
The great, dazzling adventure through the 
gates of the psychic is imminent. If some writ- 
ers will not embark upon that adventure, others 
will. They will write what the people demand 
for their reading. A great part of the world- 
readers today are awakened psychically. 

Robert Browning wrote: 


authors then become alive to the de- 


“I stand on my attainment, 

This of verse alone, one life allows me: 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 
Other heights in other lives God willing—’" 

And Elizabeth Barret said: 

“Beloved, let us love so well 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers born.” 

And so, specialization for many, in the 
psychic, and work hand-in-hand with construc- 
tive love, are the keys that open the doors 
to our coming literature and the great ad- 
venture of ennobling mankind. 

The unruffled viewpoint of mind, the de- 
mand for truth no matter where or how it may 
be discovered, the wisdom and the humility 
that are necessary in abandoning old ruts of 
mind—all these science has shown the world. 
It has been a great achievement of intellect 
and heart. Who can say that religion has done 
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half so well in a spirit of tolerance? Science 
has demanded that truth be uncovered, no mat- 
ter what the cost or how great the stripping 
from humanity its baubles and superstitions. In 
giving the world physical ease, intellectual ad- 
vancement and luxuries that our forefathers 
knew nothing of, science has but written the 
prelude to the great work of psychical unfold- 
ment that it is now about to undertake—the 
discovering to humanity of the major portion 
of life, that greater world with its unnumbered 
inhabitants that is all about us. 


And here the creative writer will keep pace 
with the scientist and religionist. His spirit 
and power and sincerity will be alive for the 
great adventure, keen to discover and report the 
truth, to weave it into story, poem, drama and 
history. The writer will welcome new ideas, 
he will think new thoughts and relay to a 
world that is hungered. His slogan could 
well be taken from the Psalms: 

“He hath put a new song in my mouth—" 
One of the writer's greatest assets will be ex- 
pectancy, not only of success but of that elu- 
sive something which is often just beyond 
and which assures us of spiritual revealment. 

We do not overlook the themes of human 
love and passion; of adventure, discovery and 
conquest; or of invention, statecraft and noble 


sacrifice. These and other well-known themes 
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have long been dominant and undoubtedly will 
continue to be popular subjects for creative 
literature. But as for the first, there is a 
greater love than human passion. Psychism 
deals with this greater love. As for adventure, 
conquest and discovery, we recall that one man, 
an American, flew his airship over the North 
Pole, and then steering for Antartica, he 
wrapped the Stars and Stripes about a stone 
and dropped the loved emblem on the exact 
spot of the South Pole. 

There isn’t much of a field left on this old 
earth. There is the bottom of the sea, to be 
sure, and the center of the earth. The physical 
empyrean is about to yield up its secrets. But 
be not too sure that these places will not be 
explored psychically and their conditions accu- 
rately reported to mankind. 

To the memories of the past, the deeds of 
the great, to the crusaders, the vikings, the 
conquistadores, the navigators, trail-blazers 
and explorers, the argonauts, to the covered 
wagon, argosy, the galleon—to all of these we 
bow. They have lived their day, served their 
purpose under God's Natural Law. They will 
never die; but the world moves on! 

A new era is dawning, a new and mighty 
adventure is at hand. The psychic door is 
swinging open to the major part of Life, the 
Life that is without end. 


War Shadows 


(Continued from Page 118) 


lower. During the night it rained—in our ex- 
hausted condition we were oblivious to the 
downpour—and the lower end of the hole 
where I bunked was literally inundated. Fol- 
lowing the rainfall the temperature dropped. 
When Lin awoke next morning he found me 
lying in water, paralyzed with the cold, and 
unable to move. After a long siege of rub- 
bing he finally brought back my circulation and 
revived me sufficiently so that I could walk 
again. Had I been alone I never would have 
arisen. 

Another night five of us, cut off from our 
platoon by the attacking German forces, took 
refuge in a convenient hole to escape the hot 
fire of artillery. When the heat of the bar- 
rage had passed we crawled out to find our 
way back into our own lines. We had gone 
but a few hundred yards when I discovered 
one of my gloves missing. 

Instructing my four companions to go ahead, 
I hurried back to the shell hole we had occu- 
pied, intending to overtake them in the course 
of several minutes. I found the glove imme- 
diately and started after my comrades, who 
still were within sight. 

The scream of flying shells constantly split 
the night air. So accustomed were we to the 
moan of heavy projectiles as they whizzed over 
our heads, we had ceased to pay attention to 


them. Less than fifty yards separated me from 
my four buddies. I could plainly make out 
the four distinct figures now as they plodded 
along. A deafening roar—a blaze of blind- 
ing light—the sensation of being thrown by 
giant hands and shaken to the very marrow 
of my bones was the instantaneous image that 
was impressed upon my brain. So indelible 
was that picture it will never dim with the 
years. 

In a daze I shook the loose dirt from me 
and crawled to my feet. On the spot where 
my four comrades had stood there was noth- 
ing—nothing but another shell hole. I looked 
at the glove I had just recovered and 
walked on. 

The flyers, both of the Allies and the Cen- 
tral Powers, were plucky fellows. They knew 
before they left the ground that their chances 
of returning were slim, for without parachutes 
a wrecked ship meant death. Too many times 
have I seen these daring young fellows leap 
unhesitatingly from their burning planes 
rather than go down in a mass of flames. 

Contrary to common belief, discipline in the 
ternches wasn’t as severe as in the training 
camps. After several weeks at the front we 
felt less patriotic and heroic than when we 
marched through city streets with bands play- 

Read Farther on Page 127 
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The Unexpected 


By ONA M. ROUNDS 


ered for the occasion, continuing con- 

versations already begun, moved slowly 
from the well-appointed club room to the ban- 
quet hall at the farther end of the spacious 
corridor. It was a distinguished assemblage 
made up of political, social, and business lead- 
ers, including representatives of foreign coun- 
tries and delegates to an international parley 
recently closed. From the grave faces and 
dignified bearing it would have been difficult 
to designate any one man more important than 
another. 


D=: was announced. The men gath- 


An American newspaper man, still young for 
the responsibilities that had been given him, 
brought up the rear and found great interest 
in listening to the snatches of conversation that 
drifted back. There were several in the group 
with whom he planned a word, and hoped the 
arrangement at the table would give him the 
opportunity that he wished. 

Gradually the assemblage moved through the 
broad doorway, The beautifully appointed table 
made a delicious appeal to the eye; then the 
seating began. At the last moment an unas- 
suming Chinese gentleman came in and was 
seated at the end next to the American news- 
paper man. 


Irritated beyond words, the young American 
saw all the bright dreams of the evening dis- 
appear into thin air. On his left was a French- 
man who spoke halting English, and on his 
right this quiet Chinese. Receiving only meager 
response fwom the Frenchman, he finished his 
cocktail in silence and listened intently for 
chance remarks that might be heard above the 
general hum of conversation. Since he was by 
nature genial and friendly, he turned to his 
Chinese neighbor after the soup had been 
served and said in a bright tone, ““Likee soup?” 


A flash of a smile passed over the face of 
the Chinese, and he nodded assent. No further 
conversation seemed possible, and the young 
American drew a long sigh, as he glanced half- 
wistfully down the long table. The dinner 
dragged on. The food was excellent, and the 
service unsurpassed, but the opportunity for a 
brilliant conversation was closed. Not many 
seats down was an Englishman he had longed 
to meet. He could hear interesting bits on 
trade relations and various topics he had 
wished to discuss, but nothing definite enough 
to get the man’s viewpoint. At least he could 
catch the well modulated English voice that 
was soothing to the ear though tormenting to 
his exasperated spirit since he could not follow 
the conversation. 

Why had he drawn such rotten luck anyway! 
This banque: could have meant much to his 


career, and he grated his teeth as he let his 
thoughts wander this way and that. That silly 
old rhyme kept running in his mind, “For the 
sake of the shoe the rider was lost. For the 
sake of the nail—.’ What rubbish! Well, 
anyway, he would enjoy his dinner and it 
might be that he could meet the ones he most 
wanted to see afterward and make an appoint- 
ment. He weighed his companions on either 
side again with a glance, but there was no op- 
portunity here; he had known that from the 
first. 

He wondered who the main speaker of the 
evening would be. It was sure to be someone 
of importance, and, at least, no one could cheat 
him out of listening. He entertained himself 
for some little time in surmising who would 
be the honored guest. Finally, to his great joy, 
the dinner was over. 

The guests turned their chairs slightly to- 
ward the master of ceremonies, and with the 
complacent smiles that follow a good dinner 
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awaited further entertainment. After a short 
speech or two in the manner of a welcome and 
for the purpose of stating the importance of 
the occasion, the one in charge, after a note- 
worthy introduction, presented a very distin- 
guished Chinese gentleman. 


To the surprise and consternation of the 
young American, his neighbor on the right 
rose and began in a voice as modulated as that 
of his coveted Englishman's, and in the most 
perfect Oxford English spoke for an hour and 
a half. His breadth of vision and his deep 
understanding of world conditions let his lis- 
teners along new lines of thought. Here was 
an international mind, open and fine, with no 
dregs of prejudice to spoil its clarity. 

The young American, humiliated within at 
the remembrance of his remark, ‘‘Likee soup?” 
was carried away by the idealism and the prac- 
tical application that was being given in such 
a scholarly manner. 


When the speech was over, and the deafen- 
ing and prolonged applause died away, the 
Chinese gentleman leaned over to his Ameri- 
can neighbor and with an understanding smile 
said gently, ““Likee speech?” 


The Art of Jean Mannheim 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


conspired to make landscape painting the 

dominate theme of American art, and 
while there is much that can be said in praise 
of the work of our leading genre and figure 
painters, yet each season fewer of these sub- 
jects appear in our salons, and to the long list 
of landscapists many valued names are added 

The growing demand for landscape subjects 
for home decoration seems destined to be the 
death blow to our future achievements in the 
art of figure painting, thus destroying the 
proper balance in gallery exhibitions and sacri- 
ficing the highest form of art expression—the 
delineation of the human form. Particularly 
is this true in the Southwest, where almost 
every day throughout the year the sunshine and 
the colorful landscape call the artist forth and 
challenge him to paint their loveliness. 

In this much discussed and much painted 
region lies the opportunity for the figure 
painter to secure studies of native importance 
and romantic interest which cannot be rivaled 
by any other land on earth. 

The great Southwest is destined to become 
the chosen shrine of American art, for here we 
find the rarest of combinations—a picturesque, 
primitive people, dwelling in pueblos which 
are older than our race, surrounded by land- 
scape of natural beauty and color; all as fresh 
and new to the art buying public as a land 
just discovered. 


qu and environments have 


As a rule, Eastern painters come to this 
section out of curiosity, with a limited amount 
of time at their disposal, bent on making 
sketches to take “back home and work up.” 
I have seen many of these near-western paint- 
ings, and they could have been painted just as 
truthfully in any New England pasture land. 

The Southwest must virtually produce its 
own interpreters in pigment, and this requires 
time. They must acquire a personal knowledge 
and a background of understanding that will 
reflect the true feeling of the Southwest if their 
canvases are to become lasting works of art. 
To transfer upon canvas mere lineal contours 
results only in a pleasing design—to apply 
color adds dramatic effect—yet the feeling and 
the spirit which spells art is absent. 

Imitation is not the end of art. Technicali- 
ties will not suffice. It is the spirit of the West 
that distinguishes the works of her chosen few. 


EAN MANNHEIM is one of our strong 

Western painters who has proved the value 
of native material. Essentially a figure painter, 
this artist, inspired by the color and charm of 
Western landscape, has, during his twenty-odd 
years in Pasadena, become one of our most 
prolific and successful painters of out of door 
subjects. 

Born in Krenznack, Germany, some three 
score years ago, Mannheim came to America as 

Read Farther on Page 127 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


THE LITERARY WEST 


BUCKAROO 


UGENE CUNNINGHAM has written another 

book, entitled Buckaroo. It has to do with the 
Texas Rangers in the earliest period in the South- 
west when history and government were in the 
making. Like the Northwest Mounted Police, the 
Rangers of our border staes and territories had the 
reputation of “getting their man.’’ Vern Dederick, 
the hero of the tale, was a ranger with a reputa- 
tion. The Governor of Texas and Captain Tandy 
sent him down to Ord and Paradise counties, the 
most corrupt and ungoverned sections of the great 
West at that time, with instructions to clean house 
and enforce the law. 

How he set about it and at the very outset fell 
in love with ’Cilla Ord, beautiful, daring, cowgirl 
daughter of the Big Boss of the two counties, how 
he fought, dared and rode in the tangled bosque 
between the Southwestern mountains and the Rio 
Grande, and how he finished—this makes up one 
of the most genuinely intriguing stories ever 
written. 

We who read and love tales of adventure, of 
heroism, bravery and conquest, expect our heroes 
to be true to form. They were in real life, Crockett, 
Houston, Fremont, Custer, the pioneers of the long 
trail and the covered wagon. These men were con- 
sistently brave and daring. And so it is with the 
Rangers in this Buckaroo story. But there is an- 
other aspect of bravery and daring to be con- 
sidered. The average bad man of the real West 


was also brave, as well as consistent and purpose- 
ful. So, too, were the pioneer women. 

Thus we find ’Cilla Ord, the heroine, remaining 
loyal to the end almost to her villainous lover, the 
Snake. Even when disillusioned she held on. And 
the Snake, thief, debauchee, murderer, came back 
to his home range at the end, though he knew the 
end meant death, for the showdown with Vern 
Dederick and the Rangers. 

Here is a book created by its author in the spirit 
of true art. 

BUCKAROO, by Eugene Cunningham. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

BEN FIELD. 


PETER LASSEN'S MONUMENTS 


OST Californians know that Mount Lassen is 
notable for the only volcanic activity 
within the borders of the United States in 
many centuries. Many can tell you that those 
eruptidbns occurred in 1914-15, and that there may 
have been eruptions two hundred years earlier, 
with terrific activity in bygone ages. Some people 
can tell you that Mount Lassen belongs not to the 
Sierra Nevadas but to The Cascades, forming the 
southernmost point of that great range to which 
belorgs Mount Shasta in California and Hood in 
Oregon and Rainier and St. Helens in Washington. 
But who knows anything of the historic trail 
blazed across the mountains in 1849? Who knows 
in his memory are unprotected from cattle in the 
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Sew Stop in St. Louis 


A modern American city ... rich in historic lore .. . 
19 miles of river front ... sixty-five city parks... 
world-famous zoo...Shaw Botanical Gardens 
.». art galleries. Many other points of great inter- 
est...the world-renowned Lindbergh trophies 
exhibit and Municipal Opera, worth the visit alone. 
Directly on your route to Chicago from the South, 
Southwest and Southeast. * 

At The American and American Annex Hotels you 
will find an air of hospitality and the utmost con- 
sideration for your comfort, meals that are the talk 
of experienced travelers everywhere. Special diet 
menu for those who need it (sent free on request) 
and prices that are surprisingly low. 


THE AMERICAN HOTEL 
THE AMERICAN ANNEX 


“On the Plaza’”’ 
St. Louis, Me. 


Rates from 
$1.50 


Marnet at 6th and 7th 


edge of the meadow in which they stand? 

At the gate of the pasture the Native Daughters 
have placed a marker “Trails of °49. 

“Burial place of Peter Lassen who blazed his- 
toric trail in 1859. Born 1800. Died 1859.” 

Passing two large unmarked cement grave cop- 
ings, one comes at a short distance from the gate 
to two monuments. The old monument, seven or 
eight feet in height, of cement, bears the symbols 
of the orders of both the Masons and the Odd 
Fellows, with this inscription: 

“In memory of Peter Lassen who was killed by 
the Indians April 26, 1859.” (He was killed in the 
Piute War.) 

The new monument, standing only a few feet 
from the old is a black marble obelisk, ten feet in 
height, bearing this inscription: 

“Erected by the people of the northern counties 
of Californa.” i 

The immense yellow pine, ten feet in diameter, 
over the two monuments makes the spot attrac- 
tive. All that is needed is an appropriate fencing 
that would include the two monuments, the two 
unnamed graves, the great yellow pine, and a 
number of other pines. Visitors could then enter 
at the gate without annoyance from the cattle in 
the meadow. 

Now that California is erecting monuments to its 
pioneers, it is most regrettable that those already 
erected should be permitted to fall to decay. It 
would be well to have the cement monument pro- 
tected from the weather, as it is rapidly disinte- 
grating. This evidently belongs to an early stage 
of interest in the past on this Coast, and as such 
should be preserved. 


LAURA BELL EVERETT. 


LIGHTS ALONG THE ROAD 


ACK GREENBURG, Los Angeles well-known 
attorney and writer, has another recent book 
to his credit. This is a volume of poems under 
title “Lights Along the Road,” published by Henry 
Harrison. In the ninety-three pages of the book 
there are as many poems, included in six sections. 
Mr. Greenburg is a versatile writer, choosing his 
themes from widely divergent angles. But through- 
out his lines there runs the quality of human 
understanding and appreciation. His word pictures 
stand out in clear relief. In “Live While You 
May,” he says: 





“Beauty will not feed on bleak Decembers 
Nor rapture paint its scenes in ashen grey.” 
* 7 + * 


“Time, the Witch,’’ contains some splendid lines: 


“Time sits, a witch beside the passing throng, 
One never knows just what her whim might be 
When she will shove a marcher out of line” 


Another poem entitled ‘‘Recaptiulation”’ begins 


thus: 


“Who says we cannot feed the longing flame 
With things that have been buried long ago? 
A smile, a sigh, a word, a speck of shame, 
A reborn thought can make the fires glow; 
And often, when the heart is sad and cold, 
I light the grate of memory and let 
The deadwood chips will all their bits of mold 
Become the cherished ashes of fond regret.” 


Many of these poems have appeared in the stan- 
dard magazines. The book is artistically bound in 
blue cloth and has an attractive jacket. It may be 
had of the publisher for $2.00, or for $1.50 if ordered 
of the author direct, who may be reached through 
A. H. C. 
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War Shadows 


(Continued from Page 124) 


on the ground like tired animals. One night 
after an exceptionally gruelling day, the men 
lay sprawled out as if unconscious. I was 
aroused and given the order to awaken the 
men under my command. Sleepy-eyed and 
tired, I surveyed the huddle of humanity 
around me. Dead men they seemed. I went 
around shaking them one by one—and over 
half of them were dead! 


December was fast coming to a close. 
We'll be in hell or Hoboken by Christmas,” 
was the encouraging word which had been 
passed around some weeks before; but some 


of us were in hell and none of us in Ho- 
boken. Eleven months of mud—swollen 
trench feet—screaming shells—terrible nights 
when we slept in our gas masks—slowly crept 
by before we saw the Lady of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. 


A> MY friend again relaxed, staring in- 
tently at the log which had just col- 
lapsed between the andirons with a few final 
spurts of flame, I knew that the story was 
ended and the “war shadows” again returned 
to the past. 


Public Education 


(Continued from Page 122) 


changing conditions. A static educational sys- 
tem can not continue to serve society and must 
die. A dynamic educational program, keenly 
responsive to new demands of a changing so- 
cial order, is essential to serve the social pur- 
poses intended for the school. The preserva- 
tion of public education is absolutely dependent 
upon constant adaptation to meet changing con- 
ditions. It is a primary responsibility of all 
members of the educational profession to be 
alert to social changes and responsive to the 
needs and demands of the social order. 

Public Relation. 

The continued welfare of any school system 
is dependent upon the relationship existing be- 
tween the schools and the public. Those re- 
sponsible for the direction of educational poli- 


cies must look to the public at large for sup- 
port of the educational program. It is highly 
important that information concerning the na- 
ture and purposes of the modern educational 
program be understood by all citizens. Since 
public education is the largest single undertak- 
ing of a state, it is natural that citizens should 
be particularly and intimately concerned with 
its conduct. 

The progress of society depends upon the in- 
stitution of public education. The preservation 
of public education is dependent upon a dy- 
namic program of improvement. The methods 
of improvement just discussed are offered as 
constructive suggestions for dynamic improve- 
ment and thus for the preservation of public 
education. 


Jean Mannheim 


(Continued from Page 125) 


a young man, after a thorough academic train- 
ing in art under the foremost teachers of his 
native country and France. Successful as a por- 
traitist and instructor in the East, he returned 
to London and associated himself with Frank 
Brankwyn. Later he came to the United States, 
teaching and painting in Chicago, Decatur and 
Denver. California lured him West and he has 
spent the better part of ‘his life here, painting 
not only figure and genre subjects but becom- 
ing highly proficient as a painter of South- 
western landscapes. 

A member of a number of leading art clubs 
and associations, and an honored exhibitor in 
the Paris Salon, and other national galleries, 
Mannheim prefers to paint ‘pictures to please 
himself and his fellow-craftsmen, and to remain 
quietly in his picturesque studio, on the wooded 
banks of the Arroyo in Pasadena—allowing his 


friends and admirers to seek him, rather than 
holding public exhibitions with the attending 
publicity and social demands. 

As a painter, Jean Mannheim fights for the 
best traditions of his art, refusing to be swept 
off his feet by so-called modernism, which he 
characterizes as a passing fad. His work, while 
often sketchy, is distinguished by a sturdy hon- 
esty, and a richness of color which makes for 
decorative qualities. A painstaking draftsman, 
Mannheim’'s figure studies are always broadly 
handled and striking in their freedom and 
virility. 

He is one of very few Western painters who 
has never completely sacrificed figure painting 
to the lure of the out-of-doors, and his por- 
traits, figure compositions and intimate genres 
are an invaluable contribution to the art of the 
Southwest. 
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MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 
$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and do in 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 

Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 

The “Doorway of Hospitality” 

Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 











Bindings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 


Old Books Renewed 
Specializing in De Luxe Bindings 
for Rare and Valuable Volumes 
Magazines and Bulletins Made 

Permanent for Ready 
Reference 


EARLE A. GRAY 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 


Los Angeles, California 
Telephone PRospect 0396 

















CORRECTION 


On Page 108 of our August issue, the poem 
“In California” is without authorship. We 
acknowledge the error and regret the omission. 
This excellent poem is from the pen of Dr. 
Carl Holliday, State Teachers’ College, San 
Jose, California. 
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Order These Books Now! 


“HUMAN CHIPS” 


By BORIS V. MONOMACK 


Russia is a land of mystery and glamour. “Human Chips” is a fictionized 
historical recital based on fact. It tells of political and military life and of 
plot and intrigue resulting in death and destruction to loyal and patriotic 
subjects. A thrilling narrative, as interesting and compelling as a novel. 
Written from personal knowledge and inside information. 

128 Pages - - - Price $1.50 


“The Gold of Fiddlers Gulch”’ 


By ERNEST KLETTE 
Author of “The Crimson Trail of Joaquin Murietta,”’ etc. 

The present day characters of the story are tied into the life of the early Cali- 
fornia mining in. Mystery, adventure, love, drama and comedy are meshed 
with history to produce a tale of human interest for young and old alike. 
164 Pages - - » Price $1.50 


“RAINBOW’S END” 


By ONA M. ROUNDS 
The background of this book is found in the great war and in the life at home 
before and during the catastrophe. Not a traditional war story—the strongest 
indictment against war that has been written. Those who saw service on 
either side of the Atlantic and those who served at home will be held in interest 
throughout the reading. 
272 Pages - - - Price $2.50 


OVERLAND-OUTWEST PUBLICATIONS 
H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 

















